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Claudel in English 

CLAUDEL IN ENGLISH 

The Tidings Brought to Mary, by Paul Claudel, translated 

by Louise Morgan Sill. Yale Univ. Press. 

This poet — this adventurer — goes through life with his 
mind and emotions burning. The flame lights up places 
darker than the night, and before it solid things melt. The 
earth and the grain and the flower which it bears, the cow 
which gives us milk, the good daughter and the bad daughter 
— all are a congealed mystic breath, and one thing is as 
simple and as wonderful as another. 

The bad daughter! — the poet's treatment of her is startling. 
It seems as if this Frenchman was the first human being 
to discover the truth which seems so evident after it is 
brought before one : that the human heart — the mystic piece 
of live struggling flesh — is of more importance than sin and 
virtue; that sin and virtue are, as compared to this real, live 
thing, a sort of external soil which might be washed off. 
Not even Tolstoi, who through all his life groped for this 
truth, reached this extreme tolerance, realized it so clearly. 
We catch a glimpse of this now and then in W. D. Howells, 
but not without some shade of snobbishness — it is the fine, 
lady-like heart that matters. Thomas Hardy and George 
Moore (in Esther Waters) have felt this, but only for the 
flesh-life of the woman. 

To this reviewer, at least, it appears that the poet's use 
of miracles is not so strained as it seems superficially. The 
resurrection of the child is dramatically genuine and truth- 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

f ul ; even Ibsen would not have hesitated to use it. It shows 

a dramatic intensity which is breath-taking. 

The language is modelled partly on the prophets and 

partly on the modern vers-librists, and even in the translation, 

which is excellent, its beauty is evident, as these extracts 

show: 

"The sky is beautiful:" but this is a beautiful thing too and even 

worthy of God — 
The heart of a man that can be filled, leaving no part empty. 



Do not turn from me that face — 

There are enough angels to serve the mass in heaven. 

Or this bit of dialogue between an old man and his wife, 

before he starts on his pilgrimage: 

Anne Vercos. The yes which will separate us now, very low, 

As round as the oui that formerly made us one. 
His Wife (speaking very low). Yes, Anne. 

With his fire, perhaps this author carries also a faint 

cloud ; but who would begrudge him this cloud, in which his 

sensitive soul dwells as in a beautiful garden? 

Max Mic kelson 

CATHAY AGAIN 

The Great White Wall, by William Rose Benet. Yale 

Univ. Press. 

The heroic narrative in verse, in which anthropomorphic 
gods and brawny heroes stride through countless cantos of 
hexameter, is necessarily out of vogue in these days of stac- 
cato short-stories in vers libre and pithy etchings that reduce 
a life to an epigram. Yet there is something in us that goes 
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